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the movement for promoting international peace 
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circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that indi- 

vidual citizens, the newspaper press, and organi- 
zations of various kinds may have readily available 
accurate information on these subjects, A list of 
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A DEFENSE OF CANNIBALISM 


(The following curious argument, which first ap- 
peared in La Revue of February 15, 1909, over the 
signature of B. Beau, will remind the reader of cer- 
tain books and articles now written to prove that war 
is normal and inevitable and that the hope of inter- 
national peace is essentially chimerical. The plea of 
the Caribbean orator in favor of the time-honored in- 
stitution of cannibalism is forcible and would not be 
easy to refute on theoretical grounds. Nevertheless, it 
seems, like other earnest and able arguments, to have 
somehow become invalidated in the course of time.) 


MONG the papers of a missionary of the eigh- 
teenth century we once had the good fortune to 
discover the following pages. It is a speech that a 
piai or Carib medicine man addressed to his com- 
patriots in protest against the anti-cannibalistic propa- 
ganda that the Christian was making among them. It 
will doubtless be a that this piai speaks in a 
fashion rather academic for a savage. Perhaps he was 
a relative of Voltaire’s Huron. It is permissible to 
suppose also that the missionary who has reported for 
us this harangue had been trained in belles-lettres and 
that he has transcribed into the style of a philosopher 
the rude language of the medicine man. The form, in 
any case, matters little. What deserves attention is 
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the value of the reasons presented in favor of the can- 
nibalistic custom and the energetic conviction with 
which this Carib affirms that it can never disappear. 

This is the plea of the Carib piai as it was pro- 
nounced about the year 1750 before the warriors of 
the Oyampi tribe as they gathered in the center of 
their village: 

A stranger is come among us to teach us a new 
religion. There are among the doctrines which he 
preaches a great many things which are indifferent to 
us, but there are also some very dangerous for the 
tribe. He declares, for example, that cannibalism 
ought to disappear from the earth and that it is neces- 
sary to renounce our custom of eating human flesh. 

There have been in all ages individuals to whose 
stomach this aliment was repugnant. But this is a 
rare physiological idiosyncrasy. Even those who suf- 
fered from it regarded it as an infirmity. This is the 
first time that an attempt has been made to make a 
dogma of this pathological distaste. 

The propaganda of this stranger might prove fatal. 
At the last public feast where ten prisoners were im- 
molated, three of our warriors have refused to touch 
the flesh. That is why I have resolved to demonstrate 
to you that this doctrine is absurd and that those who 
permit themselves to be seduced by it will be traitors 
to their tribe. 


I 


In all ages, as far back as the memory of the oldest 
men can reach, enemies killed in battle have been 
eaten and prisoners have been fattened into proper 
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condition for killing. When a custom is so ancient 
it is not dependent upon the will of men. It is not 
an accident of their history, but a law of their nature, 
instituted by the gods themselves. Hearts too tender 
may deplore it, but against natural fatalities it is 
vain and puerile to wish to fight. 

The necessity of this law will, besides, be clearly 
apparent to every unprejudiced mind. Suppose, for 
instance, that the tribes, refusing to eat one another, 
engaged to live in peace, each upon its own territory. 
What would happen? All those whom our incessant 
wars cause to disappear would continue to live; the 
number of those having children would be incompar- 
ably greater than at present; the leisure afforded by 
the abandonment of warlike pursuits would incline still 
further the hearts of men to the pleasures of love. Be- 
cause of all this the population would increase to pro- 
portions hitherto unknown. However fruitful might 
be our soil, however industrious might be our women, 
the country would soon become incapable of support- 
ing all its inhabitants. 

What then could be done? Expel from the tribe 
a part of its members? Who should choose those con- 
demned to exile? Would they accept the decision of 
the tribe? Rather than risk the adventure of emigra- 
tion to unknown lands where they would doubtless fall 
a victim to enemies or wild beasts, would they not 
sooner proceed to the last extremities? Civil war 
would break out in all parts of the country at once. 
Foreign war is a hundred times preferable. 

Would they sacrifice the old people and a certain 
number of children in order to preserve the food sup- 
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ply for the adults? We are told that formerly this 
custom existed in certain tribes. One of our poets, 
speaking of his ancestors, has said: 


They cheerfully murder and afterwards eat 
Their infants malformed and-their grandsires effete. 


But how choose those who are to be immolated? 
It is impossible to find a just principle by which to 
make such a choice. The caprice of judges and chiefs 
would have free scope; the opportunities of injustice 
would be multiplied and with them the germs of civil 
discord. 

There are doubtless certain clear cases where it 
would be easy to decide that a child is sickly and 
would always be for the tribe a useless mouth and an 
unworthy member. But many doubtful cases would 
be determined by corrupt influences; tender-hearted 
parents might purchase with money the indulgence of 
the judges for a malformed child, while others through 
egotism or love of comfort would bring their robust 
children to the sacrificial knife. 

And how about the aged? Would there be estab- 
lished a legal age for death? That would be unjust; 
some men although old in years may be still young 
from the standpoint of intellectual and physical value. 
Could the judges be left to determine in any particular 
case the moment when old age had arrived? Beware 
of arbitrariness and corruption, fomenters of discord. 
Theoretically the best solution would be to leave to 
the aged themselves the duty of determining the hour 
of their sacrifice. This solution would, perhaps, have 
been possible formerly when love of the tribe was 
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more fervent. But these heroic times are past. 
Egoism has grown in our hearts and it would be in. 
vain to hope to see the men of to-day offer themselves 
upon the altar of the tribe. 

Let us add that if such a solution were reached joy 
would henceforward be lacking to our feasts, There 
are many stomachs that find the flesh of old. people 
too tough and that of children too insipid. If this last 
consideration appears materialistic, there are those 
among us to whom it will certainly not be indifferent. 

In a word, those who protest against the custom of 
eating our enemies are blind if they do not see that 
the success of their doctrine would unchain civil war 
and condemn the members of the same tribe to eat 
one another. 


II 


I think I have demonstrated that cannibalism is a 
necessity. But I will not confine myself to that. I 
assert that it is a beneficent necessity which must be 
accepted with a tranquil heart and reverenced as in- 
stituted by the gods themselves. It is this indeed 
which corrects in the most equitable fashion possible, 
all the evils which are engendered by peace and super- 
stitious respect for human flesh. 

It is because we wish to eat the flesh of our enemies 
that every spring our warriors go forth to war. If 
we renounced this custom, wars would become in- 
finitely rarer and the virile virtues would perish. It 
is in view of imminent and certain conflict that we 
cultivate in our souls courage and subtlety and in our 
bodies strength, endurance and agility. 
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On the other hand, these incessant combats accom- 
plish among us every year that elimination of the feeble 
which the law would never be able satisfactorily to 
achieve. Upon the field of battle there are no in- 
trigues, no base bargains. He whom infirmity or age 
renders inferior to his adversary falls, struck down 
by him; his death is the proof that he does not de- 
serve to live. There return from the combat only 


the strongest and most robust, that is, those who are~ 


truly worthy to live and perpetuate themselves. 

Who cannot see all the advantages which result from 
this beneficent selection? This pitiless elimination of 
old and feeble men keeps the population within suit- 
able limits. There is always then an abundant food 
supply for all members of the tribe without the war- 
riors being condemned to servile tasks. Those who 
are dead enjoy the peace of the great sleep; those 
who see the light enjoy life in prosperity. 


III 


With our neighbors these reasons would be suffi- 
cient; they are barbarous and without culture. We 
Oyampis are not solely concerned with material well- 
being. True civilization recognizes the value of the 
Good and the Beautiful. Now from this point of view 
also cannibalism is beneficial. 

Whence comes the beauty of our warriors and our 
children? Why is it that in our war dances all eyes 
are entranced with robustness, agility and grace of 
body? It is because, every year, war eliminates the 
feeble. This it is which has made and conserves the 
beauty of our race. It is like a watchful surgeon who 
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ceaselessly labors to relieve the body of all that de- ¥ ‘ 


forms or enfeebles it. 

If we lost our taste for the flesh of the vanquished, 
wars would become rare; the sick, infirm, and aged 

e race WO in become ugly and the day would 
arrive when fine specimens of humanity might easily 
be numbered among us. 

Think, besides, of the immense mass of affliction 
which would then burden mankind. All handicapped 
individuals preferring a long and painful agony from 
maladies and privations to a liberating death! They 
talk of the cruelty of incessant war, but really it is 
merciful and good. It permits life only to those to 
whom it is a joy; and, when it deprives them of it, 
it is not slowly with refined torture, it is at a single 
stroke in ‘the intoxication of battle giving them the 
supreme joy of the deadly blow. Is it in the name 
of pity that they wish to destroy our cannibal customs? 
Woe to those who experience this sort of pity! It 
blinds them. They do not see that far from diminish- 
ing the evils of mankind, their cowardly sensitiveness 
would multiply them infinitely. 

Which are, in short, the tribes best fitted to survive ? 
If in any tribe the warriors allow themselves to forget 
the virile virtues and lapse into indolence and cow- 
ardice, if corruption and injustice incite them against 
their chiefs or against one another, is it not just that 
they should contribute to the support of a better tribe 
where all the virtues are practiced that they have for- 
gotten? It is the right and duty of the strongest, most 
intelligent and best disciplined of the tribes to nourish 
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themselves upon the inferior tribes. It is only in this 
way that men have continually grown in strength, in 
beauty, and in virtue. 

I conclude: it is the liking for human flesh, the 
cause of wars, which keeps men up to the mark. It 
allows life only to the most valiant and enduring. It 
can be regarded therefore as the mainspring of hu- 
man progress. 


IV 


For completeness’ sake I ought to mention another 
idea, although its absurdity is quite evident. We are 
told: “It is war which exercises this salutary func- 
tion of elimination and education. It is not necessary 
for the purpose that the victors should feed upon 
the flesh of the vanquished. Why not allow the corpses 
to decay instead of eating them? The horrible thing 
is not war itself ; it is the abominable custom of making 
food of human flesh.” 

This, I confess, is incomprehensible to me. To be- 
lieve that after having endured the fatigues of battle 
the victorious warriors would renounce the immediate 
benefit of the victory is to have completely lost the 
sense of reality and of life. Here is revealed most 
clearly the intellectual feebleness of the adversaries of 
cannibalism and the puerility of their doctrine. 

Why should we wage war if we lose the taste for 
carnage and human feasts? In order to get corn 
and meat? But that is only an additional advantage of 
conquest, that our feasts do not interfere with. To 
believe that men who can have more will content them- 
selves with less is mere folly. 
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Besides, it is often very difficult, even after a victory, 
to get possession of the herds and crops. The enemy 
will have hidden his wealth in inaccessible retreats. 
The bodies of the dead and wounded, on the contrary, 
are an immediate and certain prey. What sensible 
man has ever advised abandoning the prey that is in 
hand for an uncertain booty of inferior quality? 

But what reasons can be given, if, as is admitted, 
war is good, for the proscription of feasts of human 
flesh? Killing off the wounded spares them prolonged 
sufferings. Do the bodies of the dead experience any 
further suffering by serving as a feast to the victor? 
Is it preferable to rot in the earth or to become the 
food of crows? There is, on the contrary, for the fallen 
warrior a supreme consolation in the thought that his 
flesh will never meet the hideous fate of animal car- 
rion but will serve in all its strength and beauty, still 
palpitating with the ardor of the conflict, for the 
nourishment of men. 

There is more to add. How can war be carried on 
if there is no means of restoring strength after a bat- 
tle? Must warriors be condemned to bear upon their 
backs the provisions for their families? This is an 
indignity to which they would not submit. All great 
military leaders have said that war ought to support 
war, that the warrior ought to live upon the enemy. 
The most direct and assured application of this maxim 
is to eat the vanquished. So the battle itself prepares 
for the warriors the feast which will restore their 
strength. The valiant never need fear famine. They 
receive at once in the form of abundant food supply 
the reward of the blows that they have given. 
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It is, therefore, absurd to pretend to preserve war 
while proscribing cannibalism, for this is at once the 
principal cause, the necessary condition and the real 
justification of it. 


V 


I must add that those who preach such a doctrine 
are not merely perverse minds susceptible to deception, 
they are—whether they realize it or not—traitors to 
their tribe and deserve punishment. 

The essential difference between a compatriot and 
an enemy is that it is a right and often a duty to eat 
the latter. To suppress this difference is to enfeeble 
the bond which unites the tribe. It will be still further 
enfeebled if we are made to believe that the day will 
come when one can go among strangers without risk 
of being eaten by them. If this doctrine spreads it 
will, therefore, be at the expense of the love that is 
due to the tribe. 

It will also be at the expense of its power. Who 
cannot see that in a war we would be in a position of 
inferiority in comparison with our adversaries if while 
they remain cannibals we have renounced this manly, 
ancient and profitable custom? Enfeebled even by 
victories we would become, sooner or later, their prey. 

This is indeed the final result of an absurd doctrine. 
It is always fatal in the end to those who adopt it. 
Ignorance of reality sooner or later brings its own 
punishment. Even desiring to renounce, under the 
pretext of humanity and pity, the custom of our an- 
cestors would bring destruction upon us. Our women, 
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our children, we ourselves, would contribute to the 
feasts of neighboring tribes. 

Repudiate then, Oyampis, these new ideas. Anti- 
cannibalism is a doctrine essentially chimerical. Men 
have always eaten one another; they will continue to 
do so in the future as they have in the past. And 
the best way to avoid being eaten ourselves is to en- 
feeble neighboring tribes as often as possible by liberal 
bloodletting. 

*x* * * 

When the medicine man had finished, the warriors 
shouted their approval. The missionary, on account of 
this reaction in favor of the ideas he had combatted, 
feared that he might be made to contribute to a feast 
of reconciliation, so he took flight. It was to his 
prudence doubtless that we owe the advantage of hav- 
ing read the argument of the cannibal. 

Besides, could he have made a decisive reply? 

Nevertheless, the Caribs themselves no longer eat 
one another. 
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